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keep it perpendicular in its descent, and was
made in the form of a truncated cone, with
a capacity of 60 cubic ft. Casks lined with
lead and filled with compressed air were also
sunk, and from these a supply of air was
drawn into the bell by means of a leather
hose. The form of diving bell now in use is
based upon that devised by John Smeaton in

A Diver, equipped with suit and helmet,

1788. Air was supplied by an air pump and
was carried to the divers through a hose con-
necting with a valve in the top of the bell.
The modern diving bell is of very similar
construction.

In modern practice the diving bell has
been largely superseded by the diving dress,
invented in 1829 by Augustus Siebe. In the
diving dress invented by Fleuss in 1880, the
diver is independent of supplies of air from
above. Modern diving dress, constantly being
improved, is fastened to the back of the div-
er, who carries a supply of compressed ox-
ygen, regulated at will by a jamb screw-
valve. The carbonic acid exhaled by the diver
is absorbed by caustic soda in a receptacle
fixed above a copper cylinder, while the
nitrogen is breathed over and over again. In
this dress, which weighs about 26 pounds,
and can be adjusted, a man may remain be-
low the surface for hours without harm*

Divining Rod, a wand or staff, usually of
hazel wood forked at one end, but sometimes
of metal, supposed to have the power of
indicating the presence of minerals or water
beneath the surface of the earth. On nearing
the concealed spring or ore deposit, the op-
erator is understood to experience a strong
tremor, which communicates itself to the rod,
which points to the precise spot. Divination
by the action of wands or small sticks is stili
practised.
Divisibility, in the theory of numbers, is
that property of any number whereby it may
be divided by another without remainder.
Division, one of the four elementary oper-
ations of arithmetic by which one of two
factors of a number may be found when the
product and the other factor are known.
Division, a tactical and administrative unit
which is the basis of army organization, form-
ing a complete body in itself, commanded
by a major-general. In time of peace the
division is the largest permanent unit in the
United States Army. During the Great War
many of the divisions in the U. S. Army came
to be known by distinctive names, more or
less descriptive of their characteristics: Thus,,
the 26th Division composed of National
Guardsmen from New England was known
as the Yankee Division; the sist, as the Dixie
Division; Far Western troops, as the Sunset
Divisions; the 426., of National Guard units
from twenty-seven States, as the Rainbow
Division.
Division of Labor, in economics, is of
three kinds: According to time, thus enabling
work to be carried on continuously, interrup-
tion often meaning serious loss; according to
place; according to person, the most familiar
form; typified in Adam Smith's instance of
the nine or ten persons whose combined
labors of eighteen operations were necessary
to produce a pin. The advantages of the
principle are many. On the other side, certain
disadvantages have been pointed out. They
may be grouped as industrial, moral, physical.
The industrial disadvantages arise when there
is any sudden change or convulsion in in-
dustry. An individual or a district has spe-
cialized in one industry, and a change of
fashion or the invention of a new machine
renders their special gift or facility useless.
The moral drawbacks arise chiefly from the
monotony of the work. The physical arise
partly from monotony. Factory legislation
has done much to remedy these.
Division of Labor, in biology, a concep-
tion borrowed from economics and intro-